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Chapter 7 


Motivational Interviewing to 


Support Teacher Behaviour 
Change 


This chapter was written by an interdisciplinary team 
of researchers and practitioners from the University of 
Cincinnati (Jon Lee), the University of Louisville (Andy Frey, 
Pam Ratcliffe, and Ally Rutledge), the Oregon Research 
Institute Gohn Seeley, Jason Small, and Ed Feil), and the 


University of Oregon (Hill Walker and Annemeike Golly). 
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This chapter is concerned with adapting Motivational Interviewing to an early 
intervention addressing challenging behavior in classrooms. : 


Motivational Interviewing (MI) is a powerful vehicle for increasing motivation 
and changing behaviour in adults, and has been shown to increase participant 
time in treatment, effort, and adherence to intervention protocols (Aubrey, 1998; 
Bien, Miller, and Boroughs, 1993; Brown and Miller, 1993; Saunders, Wilkinson 
and Phillips, 1995). Given that these attributes are transferrable to authentic 
educational settings, MI reveals itselfasa promising intervention with wide ranging 
application in schools, Although the use of MI as articulated by Miller and Rollnick 
(2002; 2012) is currently limited in educational settings, a growing literature base 
demonstrates its relevance to school interventions and best practices. Just as with 
any adaptation of MI its application requires modification to the characteristics of 


the population it is applied with, as well as the contextual demands of the setting 
- in this case educational environments. 
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We have previously reported on the promise of MI in the perspective of school 
mental health and highlighted the potential of MI to improve teacher and parent 
adoption and implementation of effective interventions, often referred to as 
treatment adherence (Frey, et al., 2011; Frey, Lee, Small, Seeley, Walker and Feil, 
2013). While relevant to both academic and behavioural intervention, increasing 
treatment adherence may be particularly problematic for teachers of children with 
challenging behaviours because of the clear advantages to implementing ineffective 
practices. As suggested by Maag (2001), many negative behaviour management 
techniques e.g. telling off, removing children from the classroom, and advocating 
suspensions, are reinforcing to the teacher because they are effective in the short 
term ie the behaviour is suppressed. ‘Thus, it is not surprising that teachers may 
resist effective strategies to address challenging behaviour, which are typically less 
negative, less reactive and require changes in teacher behaviour. 


A few researchers have developed procedures to infuse MI into existing school- 
based practice protocols. Specifically, adaptations of MI have been developed and 
implemented with parents (Dishion and Stormshak, 2007; Dishion, Stormshak, 
and Siler, 2010) and teachers (Reinke, Lewis-Palmer, and Martin, 2007; Reinke, 
Lewis-Palmer, and Merrell, 2008). With parents and teachers, the applications 
are similar to those in health’ and substance abuse settings in that they employ 
individualized assessment, performance feedback, and intervention planning 
routines. However, the educational environment and teachers vary dramatically 
from the clinical environment and clientele in and with which MI has traditionally 
been practiced. These differences can constrain the typical practice of MI, and 
must be negotiated to transfer the benefits commonly associated with MI to 


educational settings. 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe the process and preliminary outcomes 
of an adaptation to MI for school settings. Herein, we discuss the constraints 
associated with the practice of MI in educational contexts, and particularly with 
teachers. Next, we present the adaptations to MI utilized by our research team 
to overcome these constraints. Following the adaptations to MI, we describe the 
First Step Classroom Check-Up (First Step CCU), developed for use in educational 
contexts to address teacher behaviour change within an empirically based 
intervention for children who exhibit disruptive behaviour in classroom settings — 
the First Step to Success early intervention program (Walker, et al., 1998). Finally, 
we present selected results from our feasibility trial of the First Step CCU with a 
small sample of public primary school teachers. 


Constraints Associated with Educational Settings 


In this section we suggest the identification of i) target behaviours for change ii) 
expertise of school personnel and iii) time constraints associated with educational 
settings and teachers that, in our experience, often necessitate the adaptation of 
typical MI practice. 
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Target Behaviours for Change. The identification of target behaviours for 
change with teachers can be challenging. Often the application of MI in schools is 
indirect in that the target behaviour for change belongs to the child e.g. improved 
social skills, reduced disruptive behaviours. However, the evidence suggests that 
changes in teacher behavior, e.g. improved classroom behaviour management 
skills, may be the most promising target to achieve pupil behavior change. In 
other words, problem behavior associated with the child is treated indirectly by 
changing teacher behavior towards the child. 


The identification of teacher behaviours that are influential and demonstrate 
potential to change child behaviour is critical ie. “good teaching practice” or 
“appropriate classroom management” - but this not easily defined or measured. 
Teachers have unique teaching styles, were trained differently, and have varying 
approaches to classroom management. Therefore, it is necessary to establish 
standards, principles or criteria to use in identifying teacher target behaviours 
and measuring subsequent change. An example of the use of standardized criteria 
in identifying target behaviours can be found in more common applications of MI 
in the fields of health management, substance abuse and mental health. In these 
fields, diagnostic criteria e.g. DSM-IV, or symptoms that serve as indicators of 
impairment, help to identify target behaviours. A unified system of classification 
is not yet available in the field of education for the pedagogical concerns we posit 
here. Thus, the identification and measurement of target behaviours is challenging, 
and requires the adoption of objective criteria that are specific enough to be 
measured, yet generalizable across the wide-ranging differences found between 
schools, classrooms and teachers. 


Expertise of School-Based Personnel. It is well-established that empathy, 
client centered counseling skills, and Ml-specific skills are all necessary to practice 
MI proficiently. In our school applications, we have identified two additional 
foundational skills: i) the desire to develop and maintain a therapeutic working 
alliance and sustain the requisite spirit of MI and ii) the capacity to engage teachers 
in productive problem solving. These skill sets are typically not developed in 
school administration and teacher education programs. The effort necessary 
to train clinicians to use MI effectively can be rigorous and requires significant 
initial and ongoing training, performance feedback, and coaching. The amount 
of coaching and support required to teach school personnel, who frequently lack 
these skills sets, may prove challenging. A further barrier is that current training 
systems for the development of MI skills are focused largely on behavioural health 
applications. The development of MI training systems that are responsive to 
needs and characteristics of educational settings and the professional skill sets of 
school administrators and teachers is vital, and will require substantial research 
and development. 


Time. Working in an environment with powerful demands on their time, teachers 
are limited in their opportunity to schedule lengthy or frequent meetings. In 
the development of the Classroom Check-Up, Reinke and colleagues recognized 
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that performance feedback was commonly associated with frequent consultation 
meetings that were unrealistic given teachers’ schedules. She and her colleagues 
(Reinke, et al., 2007; Reinke, et al., 2008) evaluated the effects of an alternative 
approach to lengthy or frequent meetings. In this approach, consultations were 
fewer and limited to thirty minutes and daily visual representations of objective 
data-based information were added in place of longer meetings. Brief sessions 
with teachers are likely a necessity given the demands on their time, and in Reinke 
and colleagues application they were successful. 


Adapting Motivational Interviewing for Educational Settings 

As presented next, two specific adaptations of MI were developed to address 
the constraints described above: the Motivational Interviewing Navigation Guide 
(MING) and the Motivational Interviewing Training and Supervision (MITS) module. 


Motivational Interviewing Navigation Guide. Despite the appeal of MI as 
an approach for enhancing intervention efficacy in educational settings, few 
processes, models or frameworks based on this approach were available to inform 
the integration of MI into the existing First Step program. We relied on the work of 
Nock and Kazdin (2005), Dishion and Stormshak (2007), and Reinke et al. (2008) 
in the development of the MING (Frey, et al., 2013a; Frey et al., 2013b), which is 
also derived from Miller and Moyer’s eight strategies for learning MI (2006) and 
the Motivational Interviewing Navigation Map (Frey et al., 2011). The MING, our 
first adaption of MI to address the constraints described previously, provided the 
structure necessary for the development of our intervention process. It has recently 
been revised to assist researchers interested in developing new interventions 
or enhancing engagement and implementation of existing interventions using 
an MI approach (see Herman, Reinke, Frey and Shepard, 2013). The MING is a 
5-Step process to increase intrinsic motivation for teacher and parent adoption 
and implementation of evidence-based practices (Frey, et al., 2013). The five 
steps of the MING process include: i) engage in discovery of values ii) assess 
current practices iii) share performance feedback iv) offer extended consultation, 
education and support and 5) provide closure (see Figure 1). 


We believe the MING represents a resource to help address the requisite expertise 
of school based personnel, as it provides those learning to apply MI the opportunity 
to locate themselves within a streamlined hierarchy of MI objectives, and may 
work to reduce the time required to train school personnel. 


Motivational Interviewing Training and Support System (MITS). Our 
second adaptation, the MITS, is a supplemental training and support module for 
school personnel e.g. psychologists, social workers, school counselors, disability 
liaisons, and resource teachers. It consists of i) fifteen hours of professional 
development focusing on the knowledge and skills that are critical to implementing 
MI within educational settings; ii) two 3-hour school-based team trainings that 
include watching and discussing audio and video-recorded examples of teacher 
consultations utilizing an MI approach, like the MING, in educational settings; 
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oe iii) three individual supervision sessions with expert consultation. The fifteen 
ours of MITS professional development consists of five three-hour training 
sessions arranged around the following topics: 


Introduction to Motivational Interviewing 
Skills for Engaging 
Values Discovery / Focusing 


Evoking Change Talk and Exchanging Information 
Change Planning 


BAY dees SES DEO 


The MITS is in the process of pilot testing, utilizing the Video Assessment of 
Simulated Encounters — School Based Applications (Lee, Frey, and Small, 2013a) 
and the Written Assessment of Simulated Encounters — School Based Applications 
(Lee, Frey, and Small, 2013b) to measure MI proficiency. These instruments are 
adaptations of the Helpful Response Questionnaire (Miller, Hedrick, and Orlofsky, 

1991) and the Video Assessment of Simulated Encounters Govcncren Baer, 
Harizler, Dunn, and Wells, 2005). The measures have been revised to Getler 
scenarios that school personnel commonly encounter with parents and teachers. 


Tables and Figures 


Step 1. Engage in Values Discovery 
| © Working Alliance 

1] ° Ecological Assessment 

* Values Discovery Activity 


| Evocation | 
(ee eee 


Step 2. Assess Current Practices 
* Current Practices Interview 
* Collect Fidelity Data of Critical Implementation Features 


Step 3. Share Performance Feedback 
i} * Conduct Debriefing interview 


Step 4. Offer Extended Consultation, 
Education & Support (Optional) 


a 


é 
' 
1 


Step 5. Provide Closure 


Figure 1: The Motivational Interviewing Navigation Guide 


The First Step CCU 


Based on the MI adaptations described above, we developed the First Step 
Classroom Check-Up (FS-CCU) to enhance an existing evidenced based 
educational practice — the school component of the First Step to Success early 
intervention program (Walker et al., 1998). The original First Step intervention is 
briefly described, followed by a more detailed description of the FS-CCU. 
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First Step to Success. The First Step to Success is an early intervention 
program designed for at-risk elementary school children in the primary grades. 
These students show clear signs of emerging externalizing behaviour patterns 
including aggression toward others, oppositional-defiant behaviour, tantrum 
throwing, rule infractions, and escalating confrontations with peers and adults 
(Walker, et al., 1997). The at-risk child is the primary focus of the First Step to 


process. Teachers assume control of the program, after participating in training 
and the coach phase, for the remainder of the program (program days 6 — 30). 


The premise for the program is a game that utilizes a green card, which the 
teacher shows to the focus child to provide positive feedback for following 


encouragement, is placed on “green card behaviour,” while very little emphasis 
is placed on behaviour that does not meet classroom expectations. The CLASS 


gradually extended over the course of the program, to the whole day, while the 
teacher’s use of the green card is faded out in favour of more natural classroom 
reinforcement such as verbal and non verbal encouragement, 


First Step Classroom Check-Up (FS-CCU). Our research adopted the work of 
Reinke et al. (2007; 2008) by taking the core components of the Classroom-Check- 
Up model (assessment, performance feedback, and intervention planning) and 
integrating it with the school component of the First Step intervention to support 
teacher behaviour change. The FS-CCU procedures have been aligned with the 
five steps of the MING as described below. 


through a stack of value cards (see Figure 2), identify the values that resonate with 
her or his teaching style or approach, and elaborate on why she or he chose each 
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Acceptance/Tolerance Cooperation 


To model and teach To model and teach 


acceptance and res pect for cooperation and collaborative 


differences. work with others, 
Responsibility Self-esteem and Confidence 
To model and teach To feel good about myself, 
reliability and responsible to accept myself as Iam. 


decision making 


Figure 2: Example of Teacher Val ue Cards 


As identified values are crucial to successfully navigating upcoming steps of the 
ec the coach remains within the spirit of MI, affirming the teacher’s values, 
emphasizing autonomy while remaining neutral resisting confrontation and the 


° “Thinking about the future, what will children from your class look like 
when they move to the next grade that tells you you've been successful in 
instilling cooperation 4S a value? (How about in 5 years? 10 years?)” 


1 Adapted from W.R. Miller, J. C’de Baca, D.B. Matthews, and P. L. Wilbourne; University of New Mexico, 2001. 
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Positive Behaviour Support (Golly, 2006; Sprague and Golly, 2012) in the FS-CCU 
protocol. These principles establish a set of classroom expectations within which 
the First Step CLASS component is more likely to have a positive impact on the 
focus child and the child’s peers, and are useful in identifying target behaviours for 
change: i) Establish clear expectations (classroom rules and routines) ii) Teach the 
expectations ie reinforce compliance with classroom rules and routines, through 
positive feedback iii) Minimize attention for minor inappropriate behaviours and 
iv) establish clear consequences for unacceptable behaviour. 


The principles are specific yet generalizable so as to be used across the wide variety 
of circumstances between schools, classrooms and teachers. The Purpose of the 
assessment of current practices then, is to introduce the Universal Principles, 
provide the opportunity for the teacher to self identify areas of strength and 
growth in light of the principles, and gather observational data in relation to the 
principles — in an effort to narrow the teacher’s focus for the identification of 
possible behaviour change options. To do so, we created two activities to assess 
current teacher practices i) the Universal Principles Interview and ii) the Teacher 
Observation of the Universal Principles. 


The Universal Principles Interview provides an opportunity for the coach to learn 
about existing classroom management practices, and encourages teachers to 
consider their practices in relation to the Universal Principles and to their own 
values. To do this, we recommend exploring teaching practices by introducing 
the Universal Principles and facilitating a discussion about each. The teacher is 
provided with a visual prompt for each principle (see Figure 3), and the coach 


asks questions such as: 


° “Tell me about your classroom expectations for behaviour, both those that 
you hold for yourself as a teacher and those that you have posted in the 
room for the children.” 


* “Can you provide some examples of how you state your expectations 
positively, teach, and review them periodically e.g. class meetings?” 


° “In what ways do you use your expectations as pre-corrections for 
potentially difficult times @ransitions, special events)?” 


Establish Clear Expectations 


Rate Yourself: 
How well do you make use of clear expectations? 


¥ Expectations are stated positively. 


; : ° ° ie) O° 
/ Expectations are specifically taught. NOE very Coulao Well Very well 
well at all better enough 


/ Expectations reviewed periodically. 


Figure 3: Example of Teacher Universal Principles Visual Prompt 
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Very Important 


Figure 4: Importance Ruler 


Prompt: “On a scale from 1-10, with 10 being extremely important, how important 
would you say it is to implement this Universal Principle?” j 


Follow-Up: “I’m interested in wh ai i 
and not 0.” yyousaid___[insert the number they gave you] 
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use of reinforcement is recorded across three targets: the focus student, any pa 
peer in the class, or the class as a whole - see coding form example in Figure i 
‘Tracking the teacher’s use of reinforcement across these three tacts can ae : 
discrepancies for which the teacher may be ambivalent, and thus unaware of as 


possible target for behaviour change. 


Reinforces Expectations (attention to appropriate behavior) 


Focus student Peer 


Verbal 


General 


Non- 
Verbal 


Specific 
Verbal 


Figure 5: Observation of Teacher Behaviour Coding Form 


Coding the teacher's use of reinforcement as either ee specific or Be 
provides additional information regarding the teacher s use of reinforcement, 
Behaviour specific reinforcement provides the child a reference to the peut 
in question e.g. “I notice your materials are ready”, and has more in eeaa in 
changing children’s behaviour, as opposed to general reinforcement, which does 
not reference any behaviour e.g. “Good job!” 


Data from these observations are used to guide the Teacher Debriefing Interview. 
In preparation for this process, the coach takes time to coalesce all pee es 
gathered to this point; this is a process of professional reflection that we re a 
to as case conceptualization. Beginning with the initial contact between coac 
and teacher, case conceptualization is an ongoing process of assimilating key 
information gleaned from interviews, activities, and observations in the classroom, 
in order to develop a strategy for the use of directional MI and, when applicable, 
for extended consultation, education, and support. In addition to coneiiene 
ecological information, values, ideals, and the teacher’s reactions to the Universa 
Principles and observational data, the coach must also reflect on the eas 
and spontaneity of sustain talk and change talk. Autonomy remains centra to ql ‘ 
MI process, so the coach must resist the urge to approach teacher meetings wit 
a detailed blueprint of how the interaction should unfold. However, the orem 
conceptualization process should allow the coach to enter each meeting with the 
teacher with a well thought-out approach to effectively i) respond to sustain talk 
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which may be likely to arise around certain issues ii) address barriers to desired 
change iii) support the teacher’s control, autonomy, and choice to freely consider 
change and make decisions consistent with their values and goals and iv) enhance 
importance and confidence, 


After the case conceptualization process, the coach enters into Step 3 - Share 
Performance Feedback, and is prepared for the Teacher Debriefing Interview, 
which is a significant process in gaining a commitment for behaviour change. 


Step 3: Share performance feedback. The purpose of sharing performance 
feedback is to obtain the teacher’s commitment to improve his or her use of 
one or more of the Universal Principles. The vehicle utilized during performance 
feedback is the Teacher Debriefing Interview. During the Teacher Debriefing 
Interview the coach works to reveal any existing ambivalence in the teacher’s 
perception and use of the Universal Principles, and if necessary to amplify any 
discrepancies that exist between the teacher’s identified values and ideals, and 
current behaviour. If the teacher perceives the issues to be important and is 
confident she or he is capable of changing, commitments to change are made, 
options are discussed, specifics are negotiated, goals are created, and a plan of 
action is developed and formalized - typically in writing. 


The structure and duration of the debriefing interview is highly variable, and 
dependent upon the teacher's perception of his or her implementation of the 
Universal Principles as well as motivation to change. The interview begins with 
the coach soliciting the teacher’s impressions of a graphic representation of the 
Teacher Observation of the Universal Principles (see Figure 6). The coach responds 
to the teacher’s perception of the data after evaluating the teacher's perception 
of importance and confidence in regards to behaviour change. Attempts to 
enhance the teacher’s confidence in their ability to change are recommended 
if the teacher’s implementation is strong (defined as a ratio of 3:1 attention to 


appropriate vs. inappropriate behaviour) and self-ratings are high, irrespective of 
motivation level. 


If implementation is weak but teacher motivation to change is high, the coach 
attempts to enhance the teacher’s confidence in their ability to change, and then 
invites the teacher to move to Step 4. If implementation of the five Universal 
Principles is weak and teacher motivation is low, we recommend the coach cultivate 
importance, by emphasizing discrepancies between current conditions and ideals 
of self, classroom, and values, using data-based feedback and elaborating on the 
pros of change in present, past and future, Following this, the coach solicits teacher 
impressions of the data for the second time and moves to enhance confidence in 
their ability to change. The coach then offers the option of receiving extended 
coach support or brings the FS-CCU consultation process to a close i.e. Step 5, if 
motivation to change is insurmountable. 


Throughout the debriefing interview the coach attends to change talk, encourages 
elaboration and requests details - adding significance through complex reflections 
tied to the teacher’s values and ideals, 
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There are no concrete rules to signify an appropriate time to transition a ey final 
process of Step 3. Nevertheless, teacher ratings of importance and con i‘ she 
should be considered, but should not be the only indicators used to make t : 
decision. Additional readiness signs include decreased sustain talk, pian 
frequency and spontaneity of change talk, as well as direct es s oe ane ; 
implementation. These readiness signs indicate that the teacher has i ce z 

their own strengths and can easily acknowledge the advantages of developing a 


plan to change their behaviour. 


Enhanced First Step Classroom Check-up 


FH Atcention to appropriate 


15 minute average 


WE Attention to inappropriate 


1/25/12 2/7/12 
Baseline 1 Baseline 2 Extended Coach | Extended Coach | Extended Coach | Extended Coach 


Support Support Support Support 


Observation Dates 


Figure 6: Results of Observation of Teacher Behaviour 


During the creation of a change plan, the teacher is encouraged to choose pa 
or two of the Universal Principles to focus on. Next, the coach and ae 
negotiate the following components: i) a description of the specific goals o 

the teacher ii) planning for additional Observations of Teacher Behaviour iii) 
teacher’s perceptions of importance and confidence and iv) specific sssietens! 
support provided by the coach. Many options exist to help teachers aD iis. 
the Universal Principles more consistently. These options are self-selected ap 

selfmonitored by the teacher within the context of focusing on evidenced-based 
practice, with support from the coach when requested. Utilizing a written change 
plan can be beneficial in situations with multiple identified barriers and when 


focusing on multiple Universal Principles. 


Step 4: Offer extended consultation, education and support. Teachers 
who are motivated to change and negotiate the specifics for and commit to a 
change plan are offered additional Observations of Teacher Behaviour. Data from 
each additional observation are added to the original graph. If agreed upon by the 
coach and teacher during the debriefing interview, for example, the coach might 
add to the chart indications of the expected amount of attention to appropriate 
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behaviour associated with any goals determined at that time. This presentation 
of data allows the teacher to review progress and monitor the effectiveness of 
their self-selected change Strategies. These data are provided to the teacher 
without elaboration, or can be provided with extended consultation, education 
and support involving the Universal Principles if requested. Extended support 
typically involves educational Strategies like conferencing, modeling, and role- 
playing, in addition to problem solving barriers to implementation, The process 
continues as necessary and as agreed upon by the teacher. Additional behaviours 
may be targeted, observed and discussed, as Step 4 is often iterative. The process 
ends with a celebration of accomplishments. 


Step 5: Provide Closure. Whether a teacher selects closure due to high 
confidence in their ability to change their behaviour without assistance or due 
to low motivation, steps should be taken to ensure that the relationship ends 
On a positive note. This step typically occurs after the Debriefing Interview or 
any Extended Consultation, Education and Support has been completed. We 
have found relationships are supported when the coach expresses gratitude for 
the teacher’s engagement in the FS-CCU process; whether the relationship has 
been challenging or not, the teacher can only stand to benefit from receiving 
affirmations at the time of closure. Closure need not be lengthy, but should be 
sincere. Additionally, the coach offers to return to this topic in the future if the 
teacher changes their mind. 


Feasibility Trial 

{t was our intention to fully develop an FS-CCU intervention to influence 
teacher behaviour change with respect to their use of the Universal Principles. 
Our expectation was that this intervention could be implemented with coaches 
adhering to the 5-step process and implementing MI proficiently, Further, we 
expected adherence to the 5-step process and use of high quality MI would 
result in strong coach-teacher alliance and teacher commitment to establishing a 
behaviour change goal related to at least one of the Universal Principles. We were 
particularly interested in teachers’ increased attention to appropriate behaviour 
and/or decreased attention to inappropriate behaviour. 


Participants. We utilized the Critical Events Index and the Adaptive and 
Maladaptive Behavior Indices of the Systematic Screening for Behavior Disorders 
(SSBD) (Walker and Severson, 1990) to screen for the most severe behaviour 
challenged student in participating classrooms from three different elementary 
schools. We then garnered parent consent for participation and verified the 
serious nature of the children’s behaviour challenges using the externalizing scale 
of the Child Behavior Checklist- Parent Report Form (CBCL; Achenbach, 1991). 
The resulting sample of twelve children consisted primarily of boys (83%), whose 
average age would place them in the first grade. Sixty-seven percent of the sample 
was Caucasian while the remaining 33% were African American. Their teachers 
were predominately Caucasian women (92%) with graduate degrees (84%), with 
an average of 10.6 years of teaching experience. Three coaches, who had no 
previous experience with MI and one year of intense training i.e. the MITS, and 
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experience within our project, participated during the 2011-2012 school year. All 
three coaches had Masters Degrees, one in education (Coach 1), one in social 
work (Coach 2), and one in school counseling (Coach 3). 


Motivational Interviewing Proficiency. The coaches’ ability to apply MI was 
measured using a slightly modified version of The Motivational Interviewing 
Treatment Integrity (MITI) code (Moyers, Martin, Manuel, Miller, and Ernst, 
2007). Coach interactions with focus teachers were audio recorded (n = 12) and 
provided to the Clinical Training Institute (CTI) in Chicago IL. CTI staff randomly 
selected 20 minutes of each tape to code. As can be seen in Table 1, coaches’ mean 
rating across the five global domains was 4.16 (SD = 0.14), which is considered 
Competent according to the MITI manual. 


Table 1. Motivational Interviewing Implementation Quality 


Coach Global Spirit Reflections — Percent Percent Percent MI 

ID (”) Composite Questions Open Complex Adherent 
M (SD) Ratio Questions Reflections 

1 (4) 4.00 (.56) (C) 81 50 (B) 46 (B) 92 (B) 

2 (3) 4.22 (46) (C) 1.18 (B) 45 46 (B) ey 

3 (5) 4.27 (.65) (C) 47 44 29 LEG) 

M(12) 416(.14)(C)’ - 82 6 40 (B) 97 (B) 


n = case-load size. MITI Summmary Score Competency Thresholds; C = Competency 
chighest level); B = Beginning Proficiency. 


Mean ratios of reflections to questions (M = .82), and percent open-ended questions 
(M = .46) were just short of Beginning Proficiency. Participating coaches met the 
Beginning Proficiency thresholds for percent complex reflections (M@ = 40%) and 
percent of MI adherent utterances (MV = 97%). Table 1 also reveals differences 
among the three coaches. All three coaches met the Competency threshold 
for global spirit ratings; Coach 1 and Coach 2 reached Beginning Proficiency or 
Competency thresholds for three of the four summary measures; Coach 3 attained 
the Competency threshold for one of the four summary measures. Our findings 
suggest it is feasible for school personnel to implement MI proficiently. The 
strongest evidence we have is that our coaches reached the Beginning Proficiency 
or Competency threshold for three of the five MITI summary scores. A more 
detailed description of the process used to adapt the MITI, and a more complete 
reporting of our coach’s proficiency, is reported in Frey, et al., (2013a). 


Coach-Teacher Alliance. Throughout the FS-CCU process, coaches worked 
diligently to establish working alliances with teachers. We measured this 
relationship with the Coach-Teacher Alliance Survey, a survey modified from a 
core measure disseminated by the National Behavior Research and Coordination 
Center (SRI International). Coaches and teachers answered the same eight items 
on a five-point scale ranging from never to always, measuring the respondent’s 
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with their coach were higher on avera: = 

8e (M = 4.97, SD = 0.09) than were coaches’ 
perception of this alliance (M = 4.39, Sp = 0.24). Both coaches and teachers rated 
their perception of the alliance highly, indicative of a strong working relationship. 


Our experience is that the alliances built during the FS-CCU were often sharpl 

concentrated on the focus student and peers from the classroom. Many ved 
teacher relationships took ona professional feel, akin to professional development 
ora cognitive coaching model (Costa and Garmston, 2002), yet at the same time 
different. These relationships were built on the values and goals of the teacher in 
the classroom whose autonomy in the change process was complete, allowing th 

teacher to guide the course of action. ~ 


Teacher Behaviour. After implementation of the FS-CCU intervention, each 
teacher in our sample was motivated to set a personal goal, and follow-up 
observations indicate that each teacher changed their behaviour in positive ways 


by increasing attention to appropriate behaviour and/or, decreasing attention to 
inappropriate behaviour, os; 


Table 2. Within-subjects Analysis; Observation of Teacher Behaviour categories. 


Baseline Pos 
Map Msp) FB p-value wp? 
Total 
Praise 36.3 (24.3) 62.3 (23.9) 10.64 .008 192 
Reprimands 29.5 (26.6) 19 (11.6) 282 .166 050 
Specific 
Praise 113 (9.6) 24.5 (12.0) 10.21 008 220 


a 5 
Np’ = partial eta squared, a measure of effect size or practical significance. 


feedback. The category of specific praise is also displayed. There was a statistically 
significant increase in the average occurrence of praise (F (1, 11) = 10.64 p= 
-008) for this sample of teachers, and while the average occurrence of reprimands 
was reduced, decreases did not reach Statistical significance. Overall teacher 
behaviour change in the Category of Specific Praise rose to statistical significance 
and demonstrated a medium effect size (4p? = .220) 
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Social Validity. Coaches and teachers responded to questionnaires designed 
to measure the overall importance and the acceptability of goals, procedures, 
and outcomes for the FS-CCU, as it related to their role in and satisfaction with 
the intervention. Our questionnaire utilized response options along a five point 
Likert-type response continuum ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. 
Overall, teachers’ responses to the questionnaire suggested they were slightly 
more satisfied than coaches, and as a group demonstrated strong satisfaction with 
the FS-CCU intervention (M = 4.60, SD = .57). Coaches’ responses to questions 
in regards to the FS-CCU intervention were as follows; was the FS-CCU compatible 
with the needs of the teacher? (M = 4.38, SD = .52), was the FS-CCU intervention 
effective in teaching effective strategies to deal with challenging behaviour? (M 
= 3.75, SD = .89), did the FS-CCU intervention have a positive effect on teacher- 
child interactions? (M = 3.88, SD = .83). The coaches reported satisfaction that 
can be classified as good overall (M = 3.94, SD = .39). 


Additional evidence that this sample of teachers found the FS-CCU intervention 
to be socially valid arose from an analysis of focus group interviews completed at 
post intervention. Teachers provided open and honest responses during focus 
group interviews that were positive on the whole, and found to be most prevalent 
within the themes of intervention procedures, outcomes, and the overall purpose 
and importance of their use positive feedback. A comprehensive review of this 
analysis is beyond the'sc@pe of this chapter. 


Conclusion 


This chapter examined the constraints associated with the use of MI in education 
settings, adaptations in order to navigate those constraints, and results from a 
feasibility pilot study. The FS-CCU was developed by integrating MI (Miller and 
Rollnick, 2002; 2012) procedures into the existing First Step to Success early 
intervention protocol. The resulting intervention, an adaptation of Reinke et al.’s 
(2008) Classroom Check-Up, focuses on the classroom teacher’s use of the Five 
Universal Principles of Positive Behaviour Support (Golly, 2006; Sprague and Golly, 
2012) to address challenging behaviour. 


Our study of the resulting intervention provides an example of how MI can be used 
with teachers, advances existing knowledge, and makes unique contributions in 
several areas. First, it extends nearly two decades of work examining the original 
First Step to Success program by examining enhancements designed to influence 
teacher motivation to decrease problematic behaviour and increase adaptive 
behaviour of students with more severe problem behaviours (Carter and Horner, 
2007, 2009; Diken and Rutherford, 2005; Golly et al., 2000; Golly, Stiller, and 
Walker, 1998; Nelson et al., 2009; Overton et al., 2002; Sprague and Perkins, 2009; 
Walker et al., 1998; Walker et al., 2009; Walker et al., 2005; Walker et al., 2013). 
Second, this study extends the literature base related to the application of MI in 
school settings. While a number of studies have investigated interventions that 
infuse MI into their procedures, the extent to which interventionists in school 
settings actually implement MI with fidelity has only recently been addressed 
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e.g. Frey, et al., (2013a). The examination of MI fideli i 
al, ity, proficiency, and i 
of interventionists within a school-based applets ‘ eee anid 
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Motivational Interviewing (MI) is a well-established evidence-based practice 
(EBP; Lundahl et al., 2010) with potential application within schools (Herman et 
al., 2014; Kaplan et al., 2011; McNamara, 2009). Recent studies show MI to bea 
promising approach to address a range of student problems in the school setting 
including alcohol, illicit drug, and tobacco use (Barnett et al., 2012; Jensen et al 
2011; Kelly & Lapworth, 2006; Winters et al., 2007, 2012), mental health Giey et 
al., 2011), classroom behaviors (Reinke et al., 2011), and academic achievement 
(Strait et al., 2012). Because of its brevity and apparent flexibility, MI may be a 
particularly useful approach for a multidisciplinary team of student services staff 
(social work, psychology, counseling, nursing) who work within schools with the 
charge of promoting student health and well-being. 


As research continues to support the dissemination of MI in school settings 
demand for training will likely increase. Although there exists a growing MI training 
literature (Barwick et al., 2012; de Roten et al., 2013; Madson et al. 2009) and 
related implementation science (Fixsen et al., 2005; Forman et al., 2013) to our 
knowledge, only two studies (Burke et al., 2005; Frey et al., 2013) have specifically 
examined MI training with student services staff. 


